LI HUNG-CHANG

obvious to all concerned,, he recommended a smaller

army (30,000 men) and more guns, and his proposals

found favour with the Court and with the great

majority of high Chinese officials.    There was no

desire on their part to embark on any scheme of

army reorganisation which would involve large expen-

diture, especially if that expenditure was to be under

the   strict  unproductive   supervision   of  foreigners.

What they really looked for, what they hoped that

von Hanneken would evolve, was some scheme, of

the  magical kind  frequently  suggested  to  Li  by

errant  chevaliers d'industrie^ which would rout the

victorious  Japanese by unprecedented  stratagems,

some deep-laid pitfall of the sort solemnly advocated

(without details) by Chang Chih-tung.   But the last

thing which they desired was to see 2,000 foreign

officers invested with the kind of authority which

would limit the mandarines time-honoured right to

peculation, patronage, and the perquisites of office.

Li Hung-chang, the great progressive, became
leader of the reactionaries in this matter. Why f
Partly, no doubt, because of chagrin at his own dis-
comfiture and dislike of the idea that a foreigner1
should be entrusted with a task in which Li, China's
great man, had failed. But the determinant feature
of the situation and the root-cause of his fierce oppo-
sition to the reasonable proposals of one who had
fully proved his loyalty to China and to himself, lay
in the fact that the reorganisation of the army by
foreigners meant foreign control, and particularly
control of arms purchases. In other words, the craft

1 Von Hanneken entered IPs service as aide-de-camp in 1879, engaged.
tlirough the Chinese Legation in Berlin. He had served in the artillery and
also m the cavalry of the German Axmy. His loyal and eminent services
to U and to China were never adequately recognised.